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I  am  glad  that  you  are  tackling  the  problem  of  coordination.   There 
certainly  is  a  great  need  for  it  today.  Extension  work  lias  grown  so  in 
personnel  as  well  as  in  the  variety  of  the  special  services  and  programs, 
that  it  does  seem  a  most  appropriate  time  to  develop  closer  correlation. 

Not  our  extension  programs  and  projects  alone  are  involved  in  this 
problem.   If  we  are  going  to  make  the  progress  with  the  great  national 
programs  for  agriculture  that  seems  desirable,  extension  programs  must  be 
coordinated  with  them,  and,  moreover,  these  national  programs  must  be  cor- 
related and  localized,  one  with  another.   In  this  way,  we  shall  have  greater 
assurance  of  results,  and  also  the  best  use  of  public  funds. 

Extension  itself  is  faced  with  greater  responsibilities,  and  also 
greater  opportunities,  today  than  perhaps  ever  before  in  its  history.   Jir.e 
as  its  progress  has  been,  great  as  are  the  results  that  have  been  obtained, 
today  the  larger  and  more  significant  problems  of  the  great  mass  of  rural 
people  challenge  extension  work  and  every  other  agency  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural education.  Rural  people  need  far  more  help  in  making  fundamental 
adjustments  to  the  great  social  and  economic  changes  which  have  come. 

You  recall  the  talk  which  Under  Secretary  :.'.  L.  Wilson  made  to  this 
organization  in  Washington  2  years  ago.   He  said  then  that  the  county  ex- 
tension agent  has  three  major  responsibilities,  viz.: 

Extending  information  on  problems  of  agricultural  production. 
Quasi  administrative  work,  and  also  educational  work  involving 

the  operation  of  the  great  national  programs  for  agriculture. 
Planning  to  meet  the  larger  problems  that  involve  adjustment 

to  changing  economic  and  social  conditions. 

We  in  extension  shall  always  need  to  serve  in  giving  information  on 
problems  of  production.  But  the  county  agent  today  knows  he  cannot  stop 
there.  He  knows  that  it  is  time  to  shift  emphasis  from  this  field  to  the 
larger  fields  of  helping  farm  people  with  more  difficult  problems  of  ad- 
justment.  Our  Mr.  Reuben  Brigham,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension,  said 
only  recently  at  the  Land-C-rant  College  Association  meeting  that  extension 
workers  need  to  make  two  main  decisions.   "First,  shall  we  limit  our  eff 
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largely  to  the  established  field  of  teaching  farm  people  technical  practices, 
or  shall  we  assume  the  fullest  possible  responsibility  for  stimulating  the 
thinking  and  action  of  farm  people  in  the  whole  broadening  field  of  solving 
the  problems  of  the  farm  and  the  farm  home.   The  second  decision  is  this — 
shall  the  various  State  extension  services  put  major  emphasis  on  developing 
separate  State  programs,  or  shall  they  all  work  together  toward  developing 
a  national  program  of  which  they  are  an  integral  part,  exercising  the  largest 
possible  degree  of  local  autonomy  compatible  with  genuine  national  progress." 

TThat  do  we  mean  oy   bigger  problems?  What  does  coordination  imply? 
What  does  land  use  imply?  What  are  land-use  problems,  and  what  do  we  mean 
by  social  implications  of  land  use? 

Coordination  is  not  just  another  watchword  in  extension  service. 
Coordination  should  be  more  than  a  shibboleth.   Real  coordination  means 
more  than  working  together,  more  than  the  term  "cooperation"  implies.   Coor- 
dination should  mean  a  group  analysis  of  situations  and  problems,  and  then 
common  agreement  on  facts  and  hypothesis  and  common  interpretation  of  them. 
Then  should  come  planning  together  to  meet  these  situations,  and  common 
education  work  in  helping  the  people  affected  by  a  problem  to  understand 
t3  is,  and  to  learn  how  to  meet  the  problem  successfully.   Coordination  in- 
volves studying  the  problem  together  with  local  people,  getting  facts,  and 
new  data  on  local  situations. 

In  this  connection,  Mr*  M.  L.  TTilson  also  said  recently,  "The  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  found  that  true  coordination  begins  deep  down 
in  the  fact-finding  and  planning  processes.   Coordination  is  not  something 
that  can  be  successfully  imposed  after  programs  are  planned  and  operating. 
Only  by  unifying  the  fact-finding  and  planning  processes  can  we  guarantee 
that  all  parts  of  the  total  program  will  fit  together  to  form  a  well-rounded 
whole. " 

"Problem"  here  means  more  than  we  now  perhaps  consider  in  some  of 
our  typical  projects.   Concretely,  the  problem  is  low  income  rather  than 
keeping  accounts,  ill  health  rather  than  a  stereotyped  nutrition  regimen, 
poor  housing  rather  than  interior  decoration,  small  size  of  business,  high 
feed  costs,  high  cost  of  replacement  rather  than  proved  sires  —  inability 
because  of  poor  land  situations  to  meet  taxes,  interest  charges,  health 
costs,  education  costs.   In  general,  inability  of  maintaining  a  rural  social 
and  economic  status  commensurate  with  present-day  ideals. 

Unfortunately,  to  many  of  us  in  extension  work,  land  use  connotes 
only  agronomic  conditions.   Reference  to  the  work  outline  which  is  being 
used  nationally  in  developing  the  land-use  planning  brings  out  the  follow- 
ing groupings  of  the  larger  land-use  problems. 

1.  Conditions  of  land  use  that  cause  waste  or  loss  of  land 

and  water  resources. 

2.  Situations  where  persons  dependent,  on  the  land  are  receiving 

inadequate  incomes  to  maintain  desirable  living  standards. 
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5.   Injury  to  health  and  property  values  created  "by  land-use 
practices  in  other  areas  or  even  other  counties. 

4.  Conditions  of  land  use  that  are  creating  hazardous,  dangerous, 

or  unheal thful  conditions  of  land  occupancy,  even  though 
these  conditions  are  created  in  some  other  county  or  State. 

5.  Conditions  causing  decadence  of  desirable  community  institutes. 

6.  Conditions  of  land  use  that  cause  inefficient  or  wasteful  use 

of  public  funds. 

7.  Other  situations  under  which  the  land  is  not  used  efficiently. 

Our  concern  then  is  to  study  the  social  and  economic  status  of 
rural  people  in  terms  of  the  land  which  they  occupy,  and  to  know  land 
classes  and  their  ability  to  maintain  a  desirable  rural  life.   In  one  of  our 
great  Eastern  States,  for  example,  where  they  have  done  so  much  on  land 
classification,  Class  1  and  2  land  -  the  poorest  land  -  will  today  give  hut 
the  meagerest  income.   Farmer  after  farmer  has  "been  stuck  "buying  such  land. 
In  the  olden  days,  in  the  days  of  the  pioneer,  he  made  a  living  hy  clearing 
the  land,  "burning  the  trees  for  potash  or  selling  lumher,  and  providing 
sustenance  for  the  family,  hut  the  recpiirements  of  his  family  were  not  like 
those  of  today,  and  today  no  matter  how  much  of  this  land  he  has,  he  cannot 
make  a  lahor  income.  Already  the  State  has  "bought  up  several  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  such  land  and  put  them  to  forests.   In  one  of  the  ITorth 
Central  States,  a  large  number  of  counties  have  "been  zoned,  and  each  county 
has  a  zoning  ordinance  which  prohibits,  vv*ith  penalties,  the  future  use  of 
land  of  this  type  for  agriculture.   It  cannot  and  will  not  maintain  a  rural 
society  on  an  adequate  standard.   In  the  Eastern  States,  for  many  years 
people  on  such  lands  have  got  "by  through  earning  money  in  industry  away 
from  the  farm.   It  is  true  also  that  in  the  areas  with,  good  markets,  on 
very  poor  land  people  can  and  have  developed  special  enterprises  such  as 
dairy  and  poultry  and  make  them  pay  because  of  market  advantages.  And  yet 
we  find  on  the  byways,  upon  the  hills,  hundreds  of  farms  being  abandoned 
because  the  farmer  does  not  have  this  opportunity  and  because  the  farm  can- 
not produce  adequate  living  for  the  family. 

Land-use  studies  are  the  logical  means,  the  best  instrument,  for 
bringing  about  this  needed  coordination.  Land-use  planning  is  row  being 
launched  on  an  intensive  scale  in  every  State.   In  this  great  work,  t! 
farm  leaders  locally,  working  with  technicians,  representatives  of  the  ex- 
tension service  and  the  so-called  action  programs,  map  the  different  local 
land  types,  classify  these  types,  study  and  locate  the  various  types  of 
farming,  and  agree  upon  recommendations  for  the  best  use  of  the  land  as 
well  as  readjustments  in  the  type  of  farming.  Tour  general  cla.sses  of 
land  use  and  recommendations  are  involved,  viz.: 

1.  Land  now  in  agriculture  which  should  not  remain  in  agricul- 
ture because  of  its  inability  to  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  farm  living. 
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2.  Land  not  now  in  agriculture  and  which  should  not  be  developed 

for  farming  "because  of  its  inability  to  maintain  desirable 
economic  and  social  conditions. 

3.  Land  not  now  in  agriculture  "but  which  may  "be  developed. 

4.  Land  now  in  farms  which  should  continue  to  remain  in  farms 

"but  which  may  require  adjustments  in  types  of  farming. 

In  this  land-use  study,  we  are  concerned  with  two  major  objectives 
as  developed  in  the  historic  Mount  TTeather  conference  last  summer.   First, 
there  is  the  immediate  objective  of  using  land-use  planning  to  "bring  about 
a  correlation  and  localization  of  the  national  programs  for  agriculture 
county  "by  county.   Second,  a  long-time  objective  in  which  all  the  principal 
factors  involved  in  land  adjustments  must  "be  considered,  social  and 
economic. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  "bulletin  on  land-use  planning  issued 
"by  the  New  Hampshire  Extension  Service  "brings  home  the  need  for  concentra- 
tion on  the  whole  problem  of  land  use  -"The  waste  of  property  and  human 
resources  from  maladjustment  in  the  relation  of  people  to  land  has  long 
"been  evident . " 

This  is  the  problem  we  must  attack  through  land-use  planning.  This 
is  the  problem  which  the  extension  forces  together  must  strike  at  with  all 
the  resources  available. 

My  friend,  R.  E.  Bodley,  county  agent  leader  in  Montana,  has  sized 
up  the  need  and  the  guiding  principles  as  follows: 

"If  the  Extension  of  tomorrow  is  to  justify  the  position  of  a  clear- 
ing house  for  all  agricultural  activities  within  the  county,  it  must  meet 
the  challenge;  it  must  in  addition  to  a  trained  and  efficient  leadership 
furnish  definite,  specific,  basic  information  and  facts  upon  which  all 
agencies,  Federal  and  State,  may  act.   These  agencies  justly  claim  the 
right,  through  legislative  enactment,  to  enter  the  field  of  agricultural 
development  and  progress.   They  will  continue  to  work  through  the  county 
extension  office  and  the  county  agricultural  planning  committee  only  if 
and  when  these  agencies  can  and  do  function  intelligently  and  effectively. 

"To  better  meet  these  new  and  much  expanded  problems,  much  intelli- 
gent work  has  been  done  and  much  has  been  accomplished  in  Extension  program 
planning.  But  unfortunately  too  often  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  a 
means  to  an  end  rather  than  an  ultimate  end  itself.   The  next  and  vastly 
more  important  step  will  be  agricultural  or  land-use  planning,  an  activity 
which  presents  the  greatest  challenge,  and  with  it  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  be  of  permanent  good  to  agriculture  since  the  inception  of  Extension 
work.   It  is  an  activity  so  broad  in  its  concept,  so  inclusive  in  its  scope, 
that  to  specifically  define  it  is  difficult.   In  fact  many  Extension 
workers  have  felt  that  an  inclusive  definition  might  not  be  possible,  but 
for  the  sake  of  a  start  may  we  not  attempt  a  definition  as  follows: 
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Planning  for  an  economical   and  permanent   land  use   is   the  process   of  taking 
an   inventory   of  what   the  land,   human  and  natural   resources  were,    now  are, 
and  what   they  will    or   should  be,    including  a  thorough  analysis  as   to  how 
and  "by  what  means  they  might  he    influenced  "by  human  activity. 

"The   analysis  will  he  made   on  the  basis   of  local   conditions,    keep- 
ing in  mind  the   State,   National,    and  International  picture." 

Prom  the   start   the   county  agent  must   be   in  the  picture.     More  than 
that,   he  must   assume  responsibility   in  the   county  for   carrying  the    study 
and  planning   successfully.      He    is   studying  the  TCork  Outline  No.   1  which   is 
the  Department's  guide   to  land-use  planning.     He   is   thinking  more  and  more 
of  the  major  problems.     He    is   seeing  these    in  terms   of  land  use,    and  what 
has  happened  and  is  happening  to  the   rural    social  and  economic   structure 
of  his   county.      He   is   interesting  leaders,    training  them  to   study   these 
things,    to  get   a  thorough  understanding  of  the  land-use    situations,    to  play 
the  big  part   they   should  play  in  developing  recommendations.      Recommendations 
based  not   on   opinions  but   grounded  in  the   result   of  first-hand  study   of  land, 
agriculture,    country,    community,   public   institutions,    farm   incomes,    social 
situations,   and  what  has  happened  and   is  happening  to  these.      As  a  result, 
this  land-use  planning  project  will   go  ahead  as   it    should.      Then  will   come 
this  much  needed  coordination  we  are   talking  about.      Then  will   come  programs 
for  extension  that    strike  at  more    significant  problems.      Then  will   come  a 
richer,    fuller  life   for  many  farm  families.      Then  will   come   greater   satis- 
faction to   county  agent,    specialists,    and  local   leaders. 


DISTRIBUTION:  A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  State  exten- 
sion director,  State  and  assistant  State  leader  in  county  agricultural 
agent  work,    agricultural-college  library,   and  experiment-station  library. 
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